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For several years it has been my privilege and Throughout his life Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson 


pleasure to listen to the Benjamin Ward Richardson was above all things a sanitary reformer, as was dis- 
Lecture, and when I consider the eminent men who splayed in his lecture on “‘ Hygeia,” in which he put 
have given those lectures I am filled with fear that I = forward very advanced views and ideals, some of 
may prove unworthy of my task, and whilst expressing which have since been more fully realised. It would 
my appreciation of the compliment paid me by the — appear that he was particularly impressed with the 
Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute in asking me need for reform in the slaughter of animals and in 
to give this lecture, I must at the same time ask my slaughterhouses. He made many experiments with 
audience to be lenient in their criticism and pardon my the intention of devising more humane methods of 
lack of oratorical ability or persuasive power. The slaughter for food animals, and in 1882 he established 
Benjamin Ward Richardson Lecture has been an- the Model Abattoir Society and became its first 
annual feature of the activities of the Royal Sanitary President. It is on record that the objects of this 
Institute since 1935 when the Royal Sanitary Institute Society among other things were to induce the nation 
assumed some of the functions and responsibilities of to insist on the creation of public abattoirs in all places 
the Model Abattoir Society. It is to be feared, how- where they did not already exist, so that the private 
ever, that few of the Fellows and Members of the Royal slaughterhouse system generally might be abolished, 
Sanitary Institute are well acquainted with the life and to introduce in all slaughtering places efficient 
and work of Benjamin Ward Richardson, and it is inspection, improved sanitation and the use of humane 
therefore appropriate that a glimpse should be taken — arrangements and appliances. It is a sad reflection on 
of that eminent man. the interest or intelligence of our legislature that it 


was not until 1933 that legislative action was taken 
with the object of abolishing unnecessary suffering on 
the part of food animals at slaughtering, and that in 
1932 it was stated in an official report that in England 
and Wales there remained in existence and operation 


Benjamin Ward Richardson was born in Leicester- 
shire in 1828, and from his boyhood he was interested 
in and. destined for the medical profession. He 
received his professional education in Scotland, where, 
after qualification his zeal was soon recognised and he 


was appointed as a lecturer. Mr. Ward Richardson —__ about 16,000 private slaughterhouses, whilst only 115 
was attracted southwards, and in 1853 or 1854 he was__ public abattoirs had been provided. It is no exaggera- 
to be found in residence and in practice in London; | _ tion to say that from 1847 no real advance in the control 
between 1854-57 Mr. Ward Richardson had shown of slaughtering and slaughterhouses was made until 
such interest in public hygiene that he was appointed = 1933. The Towns Improvement Clauses Act of 1847 


made certain provisions for the registration and 
School of Medicine. His- interest in all medical licensing of private slaughterhouses and gave power to 
subjects was maintained and extended, and in 1875 local authorities to make by-laws for slaughterhouses. 
he delivered at the Social Science Congress held at = =‘These slaughterhouse provisions without alteration 
Brighton an address on “‘ Hygeia, the model city of | were merely embodied in the Public Health Act, 1875, 
Health,” in which he told of what a city should be if —_ slightly amerided by the Public Health Acts (Amend- 
sanitary science were advanced in a proper manner; | ment) Act, 1890, and remained until 1938 as the 
in 1893 he was knighted in recognition of his great _ statutory basis for all slaughterhouses and slaughtering 
| 


the first lecturer in that subject at the Grosvenor Place 


work as a medical man. Sir Benjamin Ward Richard- _ control, whilst in the meantime in 1933 the Slaughter 
son’s relations with the Royal Sanitary Institute were = of Animals Act was made with the sole object of 
both intimate and of great value ; becoming a member | achieving one of the purposes for which the local 
in 1877, he was soon made a member of the Council | ~ authority could make a slaughterhouse by-law, 
and was elected chairman, retiring from that. position | namely, the prevention of cruelty in slaughterhouses. 
in 1881. He was President of the first Congress the = In 1938 we received considerable satisfaction in the 
Royal Sanitary Institute held, at ‘Leamington i in 1877, | Food and Drugs Act of that year, which came into 
and of the thir d Congress held at Croydon i in 1879. operation on October Ist, 1939; it gave to local 
Say _sauthorities their first real chance of abolishing unsatis- 
*The Benj amin Ward Richardson Lecture, 1940 . tae 
(founded’ sind’ endowed by the Model Abattoir Society), factory private slaughterhouses and 
delivered at the Royal Sanitary Institute, London; May control over the more satisfactory ones which may 
14th, 1940. Reproduced from the Journal of the Royal allowed to continue. ; d 
Sanitary Institute, 61. 58-68. Centralised slaughtering was chosen by the Council 
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of the Royal Sanitary Institute as the subject of this 
year’s Benjamin Ward Richardson Lecture, and I have 
no doubt there are many people who believe, and would 
say, that centralised slaughtering has arrived and is iri 
practice, but it would be a great mistake to regard the 
control of slaughtering and the temporary suspension 
of many private slaughterhouses by the Ministry of 
Food under the Livestock (Restrictions on Slaughter- 
ing) Order as any solution of the slaughterhouse 
question. It is true that the slaughter of animals for 
food is now confined to a considerably smaller number 
of slaughterhouses, whilst the remainder have ceased 
to be used as such ; this scheme has been in operation 
since January 15th of this year as purely an essential 
part of the Government’s scheme for the rationing of 
meat. In the creation of the scheme the public health 
aspect of slaughtering and the meat supply were com- 
pletely ignored. Although since that time the Ministry 
of Food has showed that it has begun to appreciate the 
importance of meat inspection, the Ministry maintains 
that its prime function in controlling slaughtering is 
with regard to the control of meat supplies as a rationed 
article of food. 

In considering this question regard must always be 
paid to the considerable difference in conditions 
existing in Scotland as compared with England and 
Wales; in Scotland, owing largely to the better 


legislation on the subject and to the encouragement of _ 


the Department of Health, local authorities have made 
great reforms in slaughterhouse control; they have 
abolished most private slaughterhouses and provided 
many public abattoirs, called in that country public 
slaughterhouses. Later the Department of Health for 
Scotland made a considerable advance in meat inspec- 
tion by embodying the recommendations of its Depart- 
mental Committee on meat inspection in the Public 
Health (Meat) Regulations Scotland, 1924, whilst in 
the rest of Great Britain similar recommendations are 
merely the subject of a circular memorandum. 


Although throughout all those years public opinion, .. 


as expressed by the proceedings of the legislature, 
remained quiescent as to slaughterhouses and the public 
meat supply, within more recent years there has 
appeared to be a slight awakening to the importance 


of those subjects. Within the last decade there have | 


been two important official inquiries whose reports 
attracted considerable attention. 

In 1931 a committee under the chairmanship of 
Earl De la Warr, then Parliamentary Secretary of the 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, was appointed | 


to consider and report on the question whether the 
present arrangements for the slaughtering of livestock 
for food are satisfactory from the economic standpoint, 
and in 1932 the Agricultural Marketing Re-organisation 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Colonel the 
Rt. Hon. G. R. Lane Fox, now Lord Bingley, was 
appointed to consider and report upon various subjects, 
one of which was the improvement of the facilities for 
the slaughter of fatstock and for the production of 
commodities therefrom. The Agricultural Marketing 
Re-organisation Committee considered and reported 
on the subject purely from the point of view of improv- 
ing the marketing of fatstock and ensuring that fatstock 
was marketed and disposed of in a manner most 
satisfactory from the point of view of national economy, 
but the committee on the slaughtering of livestock 
known as the De la Warr Committee, gave more 
detailed attention to the subject of slaughtering and 


the trade in meat, but again its principal consideration 
was national economy and not public health. In the 
report of this committee meat inspection is mentioned 
from time to time, but throughout that subject is 
secondary to the main one of the reform of slaughter- 
houses and slaughtering as a means of saving money 
and material for the public benefit. The report of 
this committee will be found most informative, how- 
ever, and it was on its findings that in 1937-38, through 
the medium of the Livestock Commission set up by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Government 
gave serious attention to slaughtering and slaughter- 
houses, and ultimately decided to establish three 
experimental factory abattoirs which would serve con- 
siderable areas and be regional in their operations and 
not confined to the administrative area of any local 
authority. It is my belief that such regional factory 
abattoirs will ultimately prove of the greatest benefit 
to all concerned; by better handling, cooling and 
transportation the quality of all meat will be improved ; 
by the elimination of intermediary profits and the better 
utilisation of all by-products, the producer of fatstock 
will receive a better return ; and by better management 
of all the business of slaughtering of animals and 
distribution of meat supplies, the public will be assured 
of a meat supply always satisfactory in accordance with 
the requirements of different districts. This plan for 
regional abattoirs is, however, now suspended for an 
indefinite time, and we are left with the problem of 
slaughterhouse reform through the medium of local 
authorities. 

It is, however, to an earlier official inquiry that we 
must go for information and encouragement regarding 
the progress of public opinion as to the provision of 
public abattoirs and its accompanying process, the 
abolition of private slaughterhouses. In 1920 a 
departmental committee was appointed by the Minister 
of Health to consider and report on the legislative and 
administrative measures necessary to secure adequate 
protection for the health of the public in connection 
with the slaughter of animals and distribution of meat 
for human consumption in England and Wales. This 
committee reported in 1921, and the first-fruits of its 
labours were the Public Health (Meat) Regulations of 
1924 which, although they did nothing towards the 
abolition of private slaughterhouses, gave all local 
authorities and their officers a greater control over 
those establishments and also places used for the 
storage of meat. At the same time as these regulations, 
the Rural District Councils (Slaughterhouses) Order, 
1924, brought slaughterhouses in rural districts under 
the real control of their respective local authorities for 
the first time. There were, however, many recom- 
mendations of this committee still neglected, and on 
re-reading the report one is impelled to the idea that 
it was that report which largely influenced the legisla- 
ture in framing the slaughterhouse provisions of the 
Food and Drugs Act, 1938. The time lag of 17 years 
between the committee’s report and legislative action 
may perhaps be taken as evidence of progress, consider- 
ing that for the preceding 90 years nothing at all had 
been done in this matter. 

Amongst the recommendations we find schemes for 
the concentration of slaughtering; the committee 
recommended that schemes should be prepared by 
local authorities providing (1) for the closing of all 
slaughterhouses which are obsolete, unsatisfactory or 


_ otherwise objectionable from the public health point 
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of view and (2) for reducing to a minimum the number 
of slaughterhouses in the district. The committee 

on to state (1) “ where there already exists a 
suitable public abattoir in the area or in an adjacent 
area sufficient to meet all requirements all the private 
slaughterhouses might be closed,’”’ and the committee 
still later state “‘ we are convinced that the question of 
centralisation of slaughtering is an urgent and import- 
ant one and believe that the recommendations we have 
made, if carried out, will bring about a great improve- 
ment in the conditions under which animals are 
slaughtered for human food.” At the publication of 
this committee’s report all who were interested in the 
subject of slaughtering and the meat supply were filled 
with hope that action would be taken towards the 
abolition of unsatisfactory private slaughterhouses and 
the provision of public slaughterhouses, together with 
some improvement in the system and standard of meat 
inspection, but although in Scotland action was taken, 
the only help we received in England and Wales in this 
matter was a circular letter from the Ministry of Health 
in 1922, in which it is stated “‘ it seems to the Minister 
that in many cases the local authority might be able 
to institute a co-operative arrangement amongst the 
local butchers in which a number of the less sanitary 
buildings would cease to be used as slaughterhouses 
and fuller use would be made of the better equipped 
buildings.” It shows a naive appreciation of the 
circumstances prevailing and the attitude of slaughter- 
house owners and occupiers, to expect that any 
improvement could be effected on a voluntary or 


in 1932 that in England and Wales it was estimated 
that 27 per cent. of the animals slaughtered for food 
are slaughtered in public abattoirs, whilst in Scotland 
75 per cent. were slaughtered in public slaughter- 
houses. In another place it was reported that it was 
estimated by the Department of Health for Scotland 
that 92 per cent. of home-killed meat consumed in 
Scotland came from public slaughterhouses. 

It is admitted that there are some private slaughter- 
houses well built and well equipped, but such are very 
few, as the majority will be found situated in densely 
populated districts and consisting of old buildings in 
indifferent repair, badly equipped and constituting, if 
not an actual menace to the health of the surrounding 
residents, at least very objectionable features of the 
locality, destroying what amenities might remain, 
through the noise created by animals awaiting slaughter, 
the creation of offensive odours and the encouragement 
of flies and other vermin. Most private slaughter- 
houses are bad enough when used only by their 
occupier, but in fact many of them are used by two or 
more butchers. It has been found that so long as 
private slaughterhouses are allowed to exist in places 
where public abattoirs are provided, butchers dislodged 
from private slaughterhouses through slum clearance 
and other improvements will only take their slaughter- 
ing to the public abattoir when they are compelled by 
force of circumstances, preferring to become additional 
slaughterers in other private slaughterhouses, which in 
Many instances are already overcrowded. It can be 
said without exaggeration that adequate and satis- 

ory meat inspection cannot be carried out where 
private slaughterhouses continue. 

It is true that the Public Health (Meat) Regulations, 
1924, require that notice shall be given when slaughter- 
ing is to take place, and there are other provisions 


persuasive basis. It was stated in the official report - 


requiring a further notice to be given when on slaughter 
it appears to the butcher that disease exists in the 
carcase or organs, and requiring further the detention 
of such carcases and organs for inspection; but 
although those regulations have been found helpful 
they are entirely inadequate. At the majority of 
slaughterhouses the regulations will be observed and 
the required notices given, but it is not satisfactory to 
place dependence upon the knowledge of the slaughter- 
man as to whether disease exists, and it must be 
admitted that there are slaughterhouses where the 
regulations are not observed and where animals are 
slaughtered at times when it can be depended upon 
that the inspector will not make a surprise visit and 
the carcase and organs and all trace of slaughtering 
will be removed before the inspector can possibly visit. 
The only method by which a satisfactory system of 
meat inspection can be established is by the abolition 
of all private slaughterhouses and the provision of 
adequate and satisfactory public slaughterhouses. 
The establishment and maintenance of a satisfactory 
system of meat inspection is, however, not the only 
advantage to be gained by the abolition of private 
slaughterhouses and the provision of public abattoirs. 
As already mentioned the abolition of private slaughter- 
housés will remove a very large number of insanitary 
places and will avoid a large amount of fouling of the 
streets and footpaths by animals entering slaughter- 
houses and slaughterhouse refuse being removed. It 
will avoid a considerable amount of unnecessary 
suffering by animals driven along the streets and often 
injured by the heavy traffic of to-day. The animals can 
be properly rested and fasted, and thereby better pre- 
pared for slaughter, and they will be slaughtered with 
a greater regard to the avoidance of suffering. In this 
respect it might be said that the Slaughter of Animals 
Act, 1933, is a sufficient safeguard to protect food 
animals from unnecessary suffering, but it is obvious 
that whilst the provisions of the Act will be observed 
in the public abattoir under the eyes of the inspectors 
and other interested people, in private slaughterhouses 
they are apt to be ignored when no inspector is present. 
The removal of hides and skins and the dressing of 
carcases may be expected to be performed with greater 
skill, and the observance of more hygienic methods in 
the dressing can be better enforced in a properly 
equipped abattoir. The carcases are provided with 
a clean and satisfactory place removed from all 
objectionable smells for cooling and storing, and, in a 
really up-to-date abattoir, provision would be found 
for the cold storage of carcases. By the cold storage 
now mentioned it is not intended that home-killed 


carcases shall be either frozen or chilled, but there is _ 


a need for cold storage accommodation, where the 
temperature is maintained at about 40° Fahrenheit, to 
cool carcases more effectively in the warmer weather. 
It has been found that cow carcases of inferior quality 
can be rendered more tender and therefore a more 
satisfactory article of food by hanging for some days 
in gently moving air in such a temperature. It is a 
mistake to imagine that storage at this temperature 
robs the carcases of that desired natural feature called 
“‘ bloom,” in fact in my opinion such a treatment gives 
bloom to some inferior carcases which would never 
acquire it by ordinary hanging and cooling. The 
provision of a public abattoir always facilitates the 
creation of a wholesale meat market; in our towns 
and urban districts, such an institution is necessary 


= = 
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where the butchers serving the different parts of a town 
or district can obtain exactly the quality and the 
quantity of such meat as their particular districts 
require. The better class suburban butchers can dis- 
pose of inferior cuts and obtain in exchange extra 
quantities of the better cuts, and on the other hand, 
the butchers supplying other neighbourhoods can 
obtain the extra quantities of the cheaper cuts their 
customers require. The wholesale meat market is not 
complete if it is not in direct communication with cold 
storage, and the extension which always develops at a 
wholesale ieat market, of a service for the transporta- 
tion of meat to the retail shops, facilitates the control 
over the cleanliness of the vehicles and butchers, and 
the handling and transport of meat ; a further advant- 
age of the public abattoir arises from the enhanced 
value of the by-products arising from animals 
slaughtered therein. It is stated by the hide purchasers 
that, throughout the country, hides and skins from 
public abattoirs are of greater value than those from 
private slaughterhouses, because they are more skilfully 
removed and better handled and reach the hide mer- 
chant more speedily; rough fat collected in the 
dressing of carcases and offal from public abattoirs 
commands a better price than from private slaughter- 
houses, because it can be collected in a better condition 
and more economically. Bellies and intestines which 
are only sold to other traders for conversion into food 
commodities also command a better price, particularly 
with regard to intestines, which I am informed are 
practically valueless when obtained from distant private 
slaughterhouses. ‘The collection and preservation of 
several glands is impracticable in private slaughter- 
houses, but could be made a source of considerable 
revenue if public abattoirs were more generally used 
and the collection of these quantities arranged on 
commercial lines; the very refuse of the slaughter- 
house, whilst not only wasted but giving rise to insani- 
tary conditions in private slaughterhouses, can in a 
public abattoir be made to yield a return. 


Beyond the foregoing, what I consider would be one 
of the greatest advantages of public abattoirs would be 


the possibility of instituting and maintaining a system | 


of meat marking. The Public Health (Meat) Regula- 
tions of 1924 make provision for such marking, but 
this procedure has nowhere been generally adopted. 
When these regulations were published it was objected 
that the placing of marks on carcases would disfigure 
them, but since then there has been instituted under 
the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 
1928, a system of the marking of beef carcases, which 
wherever practised has met with public approval, and 
with a considerable amount of support from the 
butchers. Marking under this Act, carried out by 
specially appointed officers of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, is merely an indication that the 
meat is home-killed and that the carcase has been 
examined and adjudged by an expert to be either select, 
prime or good; but it is surprising that the public 
has not long ago demanded the marking of carcases to 


indicate that the animals have been duly inspected on. 


slaughter and have been found fit for human consump- 
tion. In addition to the marking of home-killed 
carcases as just mentioned, it is now necessary for all 
carcases or parts of carcases imported from overseas to 
be marked with an official certificate to indicate that the 
animals have been examined at slaughter and have been 
found fit for human consumption ; it is surprising that 


the public through Parliament has not long ago de- 
manded that home-killed meat should bear a similar 
guarantee. The need for this meat marking with respect 
to its soundness has been emphasised within the last few 
months. Under present conditions where there is 
great movement of dressed carcases from the place of 
slaughter to other areas for distribution and consump- 
tion, it would seem to be essential that carcases should 
be marked at the place of slaughter to indicate that 
they have been satisfactorily examined and found fit 
for human consumption. Throughout the country 
there have been complaints of unsound meat arriving 
from distant places, which on inspection by the 
properly appointed officers of the local authority is 
found to be affected with disease. A proper system 
of meat marking would eliminate all the difficulties 
arising from such an event, and would leave the 
inspectors of the receiving authority only the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the meat was duly marked, and of 
inspecting it as to its general condition ; it is obvious 
that no satisfactory system of meat marking could be 
practised where a number of private slaughterhouses 
exist. It is only at a public abattoir where an inspector 
can be present at the time of slaughter and make a 
proper inspection of the carcases and organs that such 
a system of inspection and marking is possible. 

In view of all'the advantages which would accrue 
from centralised slaughtering, it is difficult to under- 
stand why so little progress in that direction has been 
made. Originally the butchers claimed that the 
difficulties and expense of the transportation of animals 
to a public abattoir and the transport of carcases and 
organs back to the shops were insuperable, but nowa- 
days those objections are entirely removed. With the 
development of road transport, food animals are every 
day transported long distances to slaughterhouses, and 
similarly the same butchers who make such a point of 
the difficulties of the transportation of carcases from 
abattoirs to their shops, think little of the transporta- 
tion of parts of carcases from the wholesale meat 
markets many miles away. It was, however, objected 
that the handling and transportation of. dressed 
carcases depreciated their value, but it is quite certain 
that carcases which have been dressed under the more 
hygienic surroundings of a public abattoir and cooled 
under the better conditions of a proper cooling room, 
will arrive in the butchers’ shops in a much better 
condition than those dressed and cooled amidst the 
offensive odours and insanitary conditions. usually to 
be found in private slaughterhouses. 

The expense of public abattoir slaughtering has also 
been raised as an objection, and to. meet this, most 
local authorities, who have provided public abattoirs, 
have made their slaughterhouse dues uneconomical, 
but as a matter of fact the majority of private slaughter- 
houses could be proved to be more expensive. for their 
users than ‘slaughtering at a public abattoir, if due 
regard is paid to rent, rates, maintenance, droverage 
and forage of animals, plus reduced financial returns 
for by-products, and the complete loss of many 
residuals ; in short, under the conditions prevailing 
to-day the oft-repeated objections of butchers to 
centralised slaughtering have been completely removed. 

It must be said at the same time that local authorities 
in general have not been sufficiently enterprising to 
bring about centralised slaughtering ; usually they are 
deterred by financial considerations and ‘by the 
experience of some of the more progressive authorities, 
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where large, well equipped abattoirs have been pro- 
vided and to encourage the butchers to use them 
considerable costs to the public have been incurred ; 
but it is a mistake to imayine that a public abattoir 
must essentially be an expensive building with expen- 
sive equipment ; a sound building properly situated, 
with up-to-date equipment is essential, and if the 
establishment comprises a wholesale meat market as 
well as an abattoir, it can be run without such great 
loss, but always provided that wherever a public 
abattoir exists all private slaughterhouses are abolished. 
In Scotland it has been found that in the burghs where 
private slaughterhouses can be abolished when a public 
slaughterhouse is provided and centralised slaughtering 
can be enforced, the public abattoir can be run with 
very little, if any, charge to the public, but that in the 
counties where private slaughterhouses are permitted 
to continue, although a public slaughterhouse has been 
provided, a cost is incurred ; but I am of the opinion 
that another view should be taken about the cost to 
the local authority of the public abattoir. I submit 
that a public abattoir is just as essential in the public 
health equipment of a local authority as is an infectious 
diseases hospital. No local authority expects to make 
a profit out of its hospitals, and I fail to see why the 
same authorities should expect public abattoirs, which 
are also establishments for the protection of the public 
health, to yield a profit or, at any rate, to be provided 
and maintained without expense. 

In considering centralised slaughtering regard must 
be paid to the different needs of different places. 


Certainly every borough, county and non-county, - 


requires a public abattoir, and the same might be said 
for some of the large villages or small towns, whichever 
you like to call them, which have the status of urban 
districts. In some places on the Continent, every place 
with a population of 20,000 or more must have its public 
abattoir, and it would be an advantage if a similar 
standard were adopted in this country. Rural districts 
at first sight would not appear to have the need for 
public abattoirs, but they have been found an advantage 
in Scotland wherever they have been provided. The 
responsibility in this matter should rest with the county 
councils, who should be required to provide public 
abattoirs at suitable places with due consideration for 
the density of population and transport facilities by 
road and rail. Until 1924, slaughterhouses in rural 
districts were entirely uncontrolled, and included some 
of the most insanitary and obsolete slaughterhouses I 


have seen. In support of rural district private 


slaughterhouses it has been suggested that the butcher 
often buys his fatstock direct from a neighbouring 
farmer, but such a procedure is unusual, the vast 
majority of even country butchers purchasing their 
fatstock at auctions and markets sometimes at consider- 


able distance from their slaughterhouses ; the transport 


difficulties would be no greater in rural districts than 
in towns if the public abattoirs were properly situated 
by the county councils. 

I fear I cannot leave this subject of centralised 
slaughtering without a last appeal for the institution 
of a satisfactory system for meat inspection. ‘The 
slaughter of all animals for food in public abattoirs 
throughout the country would render such a system 
possible, and I submit that the inspection of all the 
carcases and organs of animals slaughtered in these 
establishments should be undertaken by the Animal 
Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture and 


Fisheries. That Ministry has a very extensive corps 
of veterinary inspectors properly organised, and cover- 
ing the whole country ; every abattoir would be within 
the district of one of these veterinary inspectors, and 
it should be an extension of the veterinary inspectors’ 
duties to examine the carcases and organs of all 
animals slaughtered and be responsible for the marking 
of all carcases with a certificate of soundness; this 
would still leave a large amount of food inspection in 
the hands of officers of local authorities; having 
satisfied themselves that carcases offered for sale in 
their areas had been duly marked, they would still be 
responsible for the condition of the meat as regards 
freshness and cleanliness and would still have all the 
other foodstuffs to supervise, and on the other hand 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries could gain 
valuable knowledge from the experience of its officers 
in slaughterhouses as to the extent of any particular 
disease, and in many cases the particular locality 
requiring special attention. 

I fear it may be said that my views on centralised 
slaughtering represent those of an idealist, but I can 
assure you they are not the product of dreams, but 
arise from many years of experience in slaughterhouses, 
both public and private. Centralised slaughtering is 
not an object incapable of achievement ; it is in practice 
here and now but in a very imperfect form, and I 
think it is the duty of all concerned with public health 
to spare no effort to see that the present improvised and 
imperfect system of centralised slaughtering is not 
abandoned when war conditions come to an end, but 
that it shall be improved by the provision of public 
abattoirs and the abolition of private slaughterhouses 
throughout the country. It is, however, to be hoped 
that in this matter local authorities and their officers 
will receive a greater measure of support from the 
legislature and the courts than they have received in 
the past. 


MOSQUITOES AND DISEASE: SUGGESTED 
MEASURES OF CONTROL 


“In the last war it was found necessary to take steps 
against the spread of malaria in this country, the reason 
being that soldiers came back from malarial districts and 
were bitten by mosquitoes in this country. These mos- 
quitoes became infected, and thus spread the disease at 
home. Exactly the same difficulty may arise in the 
present war unless steps are taken in advance to deal with 
it, and,” observes the Medical Correspondent of the 
Times, “the Ministry of Health is to be congratulated, 
therefore, on the publication of a ‘Memorandum on 
Measures for the Control of Mosquito Nuisances in Great 
Britain,’ by Lieutenant-Colonel Sinton and Mr. P. G. 
Shute (Stationery Office, 6d. net). This excellent memo- 
randum gives a full account of the types of mosquito met 
with in this country, of the relationship between mosquito 
and disease, and of the measures which ought to be taken 
to bring the mosquitoes under control. 

“'Though the memorandum is meant for official use it 
can be read with profit by anyone and ought to make a 
special appeal to those whose homes are situated in low- 
lying and swampy areas.” 


* * * * * 


Of the 60 highest milk yields in the Scottish milk 
records in 1939, 42 are by Ayrshires, 10 by British 
Friesians, 4 by Jerseys and 4 by cross-breds. Ayrshi 
are first and fourth and Friesians second and third, 
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NATIONAL 


A.R.P. FOR ANIMALS 
COMMITTEE: 


A YEAR OF WORK 


J UST over a year ago, the veterinary profession, 
through the National Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, decided to support to the utmost of its ability 
the organisation which was being developed for 
dealing with air raid precautions for animals. | 

The great majority of veterinary surgeons in the 
country have enrolled in this voluntary organisation, 
giving their time, labour and thought to the task, 
even while working under the grave disabilities of 
inadequate equipment and in many instances faced 
with depleted practices. Although out-of-pocket 
expenses are allowed to the veterinary officers co- 
operating with the National A.R.P. for Animals 
Committee, many have abstained from submitting 
their claims, an abstention affording further evidence 
of willingness to serve to the utmost in this natjonal 
effort on behalf of the animal population. . 

At the outbreak of war, the Committee devoted 
its whole attention to the animals in the larger 
towns, considered then to be the danger spots of 
the country, and ably assisted by the welfare socie- 
ties and their personnel, the profession developed a 
skeleton organisation in all the scheduled evacuable 
areas. As time went on, the service covered other 
parts of the country and during the last few months 
was extended to embrace even the remotest rural 
areas; thus the scheme developed for dealing with 
farm stock has become an activity of great value to 
the nation and has been admirably supported by the 
co-operation of the National Farmers’ Union and 
the Ministry of Food. { 

The personnel of N.A.R.P.A.C. now numbers 
many thousands and although inadequate equipment 
and financial difficulties have resulted in curtailment 
of many excellent local schemes, every praise should 
be given to those who have continued to support the 
organisation and give it of their best. Despite many 
handicaps, this public service has been carried’ on, 
extended and improved. It is no enviable position 
to be responsible for a national undertaking with 
inadequate funds at hand to ensure its equipment 
being thorough and efficient, and to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the organisation, and to his Deputy, 
special tribute is due ie the tenacity with which 
they have grappled with the heavy task entrusted 
to them. 

With impediments and restrictions athwart its 
path, it might have been expected that when the 
organisation was put to the test it would be found 
wanting, but it can be confidently recorded that the 
machinery set up has, on the whole, worked 
smoothly and efficiently. It has dealt with approxi- 
mately 2,000 to 3,000 casualties among farm stock; 


approximately 500 of these have been placed under 
treatment, while one-third has been successfully 
salvaged. This percentage of salvage is no mean 
proportion, particularly when it is realised that s0 
many of these casualties have occurred during the 
hours of darkness when it has been found impossible 
to take that prompt action essential to success, 
These results completely justify the extension of 
the Committee’s operations to the rural areas of the 
country, and the casualty reports which are fur. 
nished by the veterinary officers place valuable and 
irrefutable evidence in the hands of the farmer in 
support of claims he may make to the Government 
for losses sustained. 

In the urban areas, the work of N.A.R.P.A.C. has 
followed along rather different lines for, in towns, a 
great unforeseen problem has arisen by the use of 
the delayed-action bomb and the consequent neces- 
sity of evacuating owners of small animals who are 
forced to move from their homes. Members of the 
veterinary profession and the personnel of the 
welfare societies have not hesitated to enter these 
danger zones to rescue dogs, cats, birds and other 
animals, and, as was to be expected, the women 
folk have rendered valiant service in this perilous 
quest. The task thus imposed upon the personnel 
of N.A.R.P.A.C.. in connection with these large 
numbers of pets has, largely due to the invaluable 
assistance of the animal welfare societies, been faced 
resourcefully—complicated as it is, all too often, by 
difficulty in tracing the owner. 

It is r ised that there are imperfections in 
the service which N.A.R.P.A.C. offers; these im- 
perfections are, however, in the main, due to causes 
not wholly under its control. Nevertheless, with 
the excellent work which has already been accom- 
plished under the gravest difficulties, it is to be 
hoped than an organisation which has proved itself 
to be an indispensable service to both the rural and 
urban animal owner in these critical days wil! be 
accorded full recognition and financial support by 
the Government. 


SULPHANILAMIDE FOR PRESERVING BLOOD 


Concentrations of sulphanilamide from 1 in 5,000 to 
1 in 1,000 are able to preserve blood stored in a refriger- 
ator at 0°C. Apparently a few organisms are often 
present, and these do not reveal themselves until the blood 
has been in the refrigerator for some days or weeks. 
They then begin to multiply and the blood is lost. It is 
to guard against this wastage and possible danger that 
the addition of sulphanilamide is suggested. The sul- 
phanilamide is added to the blood as a concentrated sterile 
solution made by boiling the requisite amount with 50 
times its weight of water for 20 minutes, by which time 
the original volume will be reduced to about one-half. 
The solution is added to the blood while still warm, before 
the sulphanilamide begins to crystallise. R. F. Hunwicke 
(Brit. Med. J., 1940, ii, 380). 
* 
The committee of management of the Rothamsted 


Experimental Station has appointed Mr. N. W. Pirie 2s 


head of the biochemical section. 


* * 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


A Case of Aujeszky’s Disease in a 


Milch Cow 
H. G. LAMONT, M:sc., M.R.C.V.s. 
VETERINARY RESEARCH DIVISION, STORMONT, 
BELFAST 


The attention of the writer was drawn to this 
suspected case of Aujeszky’s disease by Mr. Condy. 
M.R.C.V.S., and his assistant, Mr. Drake, M.R.c.v.s., 
Aughnacloy, Co. Tyrone. 

Subject.—Young milk cow, aged about six years. 

History.—One or two days previous to July 23rd, 
1940, or perhaps more, the owner’s son noticed a slight 
trickle of blood in the region of the vagina. He paid 
little attention to it after he had satisfied himself that 
the cow was not aborting. On being questioned he 
agreed that this trickle of blood might have come from 
an injury or perhaps a bite. On the evening of July 
23rd he noticed that the cow was rubbing at her hind 
quarters ; as he graphically described it, the cow got 
down on her haunches like a dog and dragged herself 
across the ground. As a result the vulvar-anal region 
became badly lacerated. The hair and skin was also 
rubbed off the external angle of the ilium on the left 
side, but this may have been an accidental injury 
caused by the cow in her frenzy to relieve the intense 
pruritus. The cow was housed but had to be untied 
as the owner was afraid of her strangling herself or 
dislocating her neck. Towards the morning of July 
24th the cow became exhausted and lay stretched out 
on her right side, making spasmodic scratching move- 
ments with her hind legs, particularly the left leg. 
The left side of the udder was damaged as the result 
of this scratching movement and presented a lacerated 
appearance. Every few minutes the cow gave a con- 
vulsive jerk as if affected with a “ hiccup ” but without 
the noise. The cow trembled or shuddered occasion- 
ally. Some 24 hours after the onset of symptoms the 
temperature recorded was 102-6°. The cow was still 
making the spasmodic scratching movements. 

The cow was destroyed for humanitarian reasons by 
injecting 100 c.c. chloroform intra-thoracically and 
when anaesthesia resulted the carcase was bled. Seven 
small larval ticks and one adult female tick were 
removed from the brisket. 

Post-mortem Examination.—The carcase was that of 
a well-nourished milk cow. The skin over the vulvar 
region was badly lacerated with a sanguineous exudate 
on the surface. The skin was rubbed off over the 
external angle of the ilium on the left side. The 
epithelium over the left side of the udder was abraided. 
On reflecting the epidermis it was obvious that con- 
siderable bruising had taken place. 

Abdominal cavity: No abnormality was noted in 
the abdominal cavity. A haemorrhagic area the size 
of a hazel nut was present in the omental fat. Coarse 
cirrhosis of the liver was present (liver fiuke invasion). 

Thoracic cavity: No abnormality was noted other 
than that two small areas of acute congestion were 
present in the left lung. 

Brain and spinal cord: Intense congestion of the 
vessels radiating in the sulci on the surface of the brain 
was noted. Small haemorrhages were present in at 
least two of the depressions. Congestion of the vessels 
on the surface of the cord was present. 


Portions of the brain and cord were removed for 
laboratory examination. This material was preserved 
in 50 per cent. glycerine. 


General observations :—The symptoms shown and ° 


the duration of the illness were typical of Aujeszky’s 
disease. The peculiar “ hiccough ”’-like spasm was 
identical with that which occurred in the author’s 
experimental animals. 

No illness was present amongst the other farm 
animals. ‘These include three cows, four sows, two 
lots of young store pigs (about 24), and a flock of sheep. 
No animals had been brought in to the farm for some 
time (months). Very few rats are present on the farm 
and only one had been seen for some considerable 
time. Numerous rabbits are present. Very few 
hedgehogs have been seen and none lately. The 
owner’s son remarked on the number of crows present. 
No concentrates were being fed to the affected cow. 

No indication of the source of infection suggested 
itself. 

The disease was successfully transmitted to rabbits. 
It was noted that rabbits injected subcutaneously with 
2°c.c. of 20 per cent. emulsion of medulla and spinal 
cord developed typical symptoms but that rabbits 
inoculated with material from the cerebral hemi- 
spheres (similar dose) did not develop the disease. 
Apparently the virus had not reached the cerebrum at 
the time of slaughter. 

It was found that the virus was neutralised with an 
antiserum prepared against a strain of virus recovered 
from the first case of this disease recorded by us. 


Aujeszky’s Disease in a Pig 


H. G. LAMONT 


On December 17th a small store pig about ten to 

12 weeks old was reported by the attendant as being 
off its food and taking fits.” 

On examination the pig was found to have a tempera- 
ture of 105° F. The examination brought on a “ fit,” 
and during this nervous spasm the pig lay on its side 
with its head drawn back. Its eyes were described by 
the attendant as “‘ rolling in its head.”’ Occasionally 
the pig would give a slight convulsive jerk. Little 
change was noted in the pig’s condition on December 
18th. It still refused to feed and its temperature was 
105° F. On the 19th the temperature had fallen to 
103-2° F., but the nervous attacks were recurring 


- more frequently. On the 20th the pig remained 


recumbent, being principally on its side. Any slight 
disturbance at once brought on a “ fit.” Its tempera- 
ture was 102:8° F. On December 23rd the pig died. 

Post-mortem examination showed small pneumonic 
lesions in the lungs. Congestion of the blood vessels 
on the surface of the cerebral hemispheres was noted, 

Owing to the similarity of symptoms shown to those 


observed in pigs in a previous outbreak of Aujeszky’s 


disease, a 20 per cent. emulsion of brain material was 
prepared in hormone broth and 2 c.c. inoculated into 
a rabbit subcutaneously. The rabbit developed 
typical symptoms of Aujeszky’s disease and died on 


., the fourth day following inoculation. Using brain 


material from this rabbit the disease was transmitted 
to a second rabbit. 

Source oF INFECTION.—This pig was in a rat-proof, 
disinfected house and no flies or mosquitoes were 
observed (December). Pigs affected with Aujeszky’s 
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disease had been housed in this row of isolation pens 
some ten weeks previously. The houses and utensils 
had then been thoroughly disinfected, and pigs of a 
similar age to the one affected were occupying the pens 
which had housed the affected pigs. These pigs were 
not affected and their blood serum on examination 
was not found to contain virus neutralising antibodies. 


A Peculiar Condition in Fattening Cattle* 


G. A. KEATINGE, M.R.c.v.s. 
PorTADOWN, Co. ARMAGH 


This is the report of a condition seen by me on two 
occasions last year and five times in all this year. 

It has been seen only in advanced stores or cattle, 
nearly fat, ranging from 18 months to two and a half 
years. 

The history is the same: cattle seen either in the 
morning or the evening before the symptoms, appear 
to be perfectly normal and feeding. The symptoms 
occur more or less suddenly. 

Symptoms.—Temperature high—104° to 106-5° F.— 
respirations very rapid, and laboured in the extreme ; 
considerable groaning with the respirations ; copious 
discharge from the nose and eyes, and watery saliva 
from the mouth; the tongue extended most of the 
time if not throughout. The only other feature of note 
is a very considerable noise made by the breathing of 
the animal. 

Some of the affected animals fed on and off during 
the illness and one of them was actually chewing the 
cud when the respirations allowed. The heart in some 
cases was slightly accelerated. 

Treatment.—I have treated these cases as some form 
of pneumonia : with powders of ammonium carbonate, 
camphor, nux vomica, etc., and an inhalation, together 
with mustard poultice applied externally. 

Out of the five cases this year the treatment has 
succeeded in three, or at least three cases got better, 
and two died. 

It is interesting to note that in the three that 
recovered recovery was very rapid and all three were 
cudding and breathing normally within 24 hours. 

Post-mortem and Laboratory Examinations.—I carried 
out a post-mortem examination on the last case seen. 
There was little to note beyond changes in the neck and 

pulmonary region. Two necrotic areas were present in 
the larynx, and from the larynx to the end of the 
trachea on each side of it for an area of about two inches 
there were two long strips of dark oedematous material. 

The Veterinary Research Laboratory were sent a 
large piece of this material together with the larynx and 
the worst-affected piece of the lung. The Laboratory 
reported “‘ Examination has failed to show the presence 
of any infection. Cultures for malignant oedema 
infection from one of the glands in the neck proved 
negative. There was quite a bit of oedema and 
haemorrhage amongst the muscles and neighbouring 
tissues from the neck material. All around the 
epiglottis there were deep areas of necrosis due to 
some unknown cause. These areas of necrosis, I 
imagine, were the cause of the oedema of the overlying 


*Case presented to the North of Ireland V.M.A. 
at Belfast, Sey ber 6th, 1940, 


mucous membrane which was responsible for the 
breathing symptoms. _ The lungs appeared normal. 
We would be interested if you would let us know when 
you come across another similar case.” 

That is all I can tell you about the condition. I do 
not pretend to know what it was, or is, and I have not 
had the pleasure of showing a case to Mr. Lamont or 
his staff so far. I hope that, when I do, the diagnosis 
will be simple. 


DIscussION 


Mr. Gi_more said that he had seen a number of cases 
similar to that described. He emphasised the stertorous 
breathing. He had used various treatments including 
M & B 693 and recovery invariably occurred rapidly. He 
recalled a case in a young bull which developed the con- 
dition after drinking water. A mustard plaster was applied 
and the animal recovered. 

Mr. Kerr thought the symptoms, with the rapid recovery, 
diagnostic of some such condition as oedema glottidis due 
to the absorption of toxins or to some anaphylactic reaction. 

Mr. Hart reported meeting a number of such cases. 
He had ascribed the condition to some temporary paralysis 
of the laryngeal nerve when there was no rise in tempera- 
ture and to malignant oedema when there was a thermal 
reaction. He never applied any treatment in the absence 
of temperature for the animal quickly recovered, and when 
the animal ran a temperature it as quickly died. 

Mr. STEWART mentioned seeing cases as described by 
Mr. Keatinge. ‘They usually occurred in the spring when 
the animals were put out to grass after housing during the 
winter. He thought the condition was some allergic re- 
action analogous to asthma. Two cases he could recall 
were better before he arrived on the farm. 

Mr. Morrow also had seen similar cases. The 
symptoms were unmistakable. The disease seemed to re- 
semble a condition called “‘ blaine”’ in his district. He 
gave an injection of 1 gr. of arecoline and invariably had 
complete and rapid recovery, but possibly the animals 
would have got better in any case. In one case which died 
he found the same necrotic material surrounding the trachea 
and larynx. In this case there was a temperature. In his 
opinion there are two conditions with identical symptoms, 
one being an allergic reaction which is non-fatal and the 
other due to some unknown cause which is fatal. 

Mr. LAMONT suggested that cases due to an allergic 
reaction should respond quickly to the injection of 
adrenalin. He said he had seen two cases of haemorrhagic 
septicaemia with rather similar history. 

Replying to the discussion Mr. KEaTINcE stated that he 
had seen those cases in which there was no temperature but 
they did not worry him because recovery was so rapid. 
Those cases which did show an elevation in temperature 
were the ones that gave him trouble. 


CONTROL OF AGRICULTURE IN KENYA 


“Under the defence regulations the Kenya Director of 
Agriculture is empowered, after consultation with the 
Settlement and Production Board, to plan war-time pro- 
duction on a quota basis,” states the Nairobi correspon- 
dent of the Times. 

“ By written order addressed to any producer the 
Director can instruct him which crops are to be grown, 
which livestock is to be maintained, and which must be 
abandoned. Owners of agricultural implements may be 
called on to place them at the disposal of fellow-producers. 
Breaches of the regulations involve a maximum penalty 
of £500 or three years’ imprisonment or both. The 
object of the new powers is to plan agricultural and live- 
stock production in accordance with civil and military 
requirements, and producers will be guaranteed economic 
prices, 
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“ABSTRACTS 


[FERTILITY IN FARM ANIMALS. Watton, A., Epwarps, 
a Hammonpn, J. (1939.) R.A.S.E. 100. (3.) 
This is a general review dealing with fertility in farm 

animals, written mainly with the object of acquainting 

stockbreeders with recent advances in the physiology 
of reproduction. An account of physiological factors, 
common to all animals, governing fertility is first 
given under the following headings: Fertility in the 

Female, Fertility in the Male, and Fertility of Mating. 

The authors then deal with physiological infertility in 

the various species of farm animals, and suggest pro- 

cedure for combating such sterility. For example, 
with regard to cattle, attention is directed to fertility 
in the male, an aspect to which, sometimes, little 
attention is paid by stockbreeders. The authors 
suggest that by the use of proven fertile bulls and the 
adoption of artificial insemination on an organised 
scale, fertility could be raised and the productivity of 
the country’s herds considerably rag oe 


* * * , * * 


[A SAMPLING OUTFIT FOR THE HYGIENIC INSPEC- 
TION OF MILK. (Trans. title). BrauFR#RE, Leo., and 
Névot. (1939). Rec. méd. vét. Alfort. 115. 617.] 
The sampling outfit used by inspectors of milk in 

the Department of the Seine consists of a light fibre 

case 8 inches by 74 by 3, containing the followin 
materials :— 

A raised aluminium footplate holds a thick glass 
receptacle of the aquarium type in which is a second 
raised aluminium footplate containing five small milk 
sampling bottles, each of which stands in a small 
aluminium container. The remainder of the case is 
occupied by a Gerber filtration bottle, a milk thermo- 
meter and a packet of Chardin’s brom-cresol-purple 
milk papers. 

Before taking samples at the dairy the milk inspector 
packs the space around the containers with small 
pieces of ice. The filtration of milk into the Gerber 
bottle is always performed in the dairyman’s presence. 

Thus, on his return from sampling, the inspector 
brings back (a) milk for laboratory examination, 
(6) information on the state of milk at the time of its 
salé to the public, and (c) a written report of the 
hygienic conditions under which the milk is sold. 


[FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE WILD RAT AS A 
CARRIER OF BRUCELLA ABORTUS. Boswonrt, T. J. 


(1940.) ¥. comp. Path. 58. 42.] 

Continuing his studies on the pathogenicity of 
Br. abortus for the wild rat, the author examined 167 
rats removed from 19 infected farms for the presence 
of infection. From each animal portions of various 
tissues were removed and an emulsion injected sub- 
cutaneously into two guinea-pigs. Only one rat was 
proved to have harboured Br. abortus. An experiment 
was carried out to test the possibility of setting up 
infection in two cows by feeding them for three months 
with a concentrate mixture which had been exposed 
constantly to contamination by infected rats. Although 
one cow developed specific agglutinins in her blood, the 
presence of Br, abortus could not be detected in the 


tissues and, similarly, the other cow failed to become 


infected. 
An opportunity was presented for examining this 


series of rats for the presence of infection due to . 


Leptospira icterohaemorrhagiae and to Myc. tuberculosis. 
While the survey does not furnish accurate information 
regarding the carrier rate due to Leptospira, on 
account of the interval elapsing between death and 
laboratory examination, it did reveal that five rats out 
of a total of 167 were infected. ‘Two rats were proved 
to be carriers of tubercle bacilli, one of the strains being 
identified as the bovine type while the other was 
probably the same. 
S. J. E. 


{l.—SCRAPIE. Greic, J. (1940.) Trans. High- 
land & Agric. Soc. Scotland: 52. 5th series: 71-90; 
Il.—SCRAPIE. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRANS- 
MISSION OF THE DISEASE BY MEDIATE CONTACT. 
GreiG, J. (1940.) Vet. J. 96. 203-206.) 
The first article reviews the history, the breed 

incidence, age incidence, possible predisposing factors, 
symptoms, course, anatomical and microscopic changes 
associated with scrapie infection. Seven possible 
methods of transmission are discussed but the one 
favoured by the author is that of mediate contact, and 
evidence is provided to indicate that healthy sheep 
placed on contaminated pastures later developed 
scrapie. 

The second article gives the detail of an experiment 
designed to determine whether or not scrapie could in 
fact be transmitted through pasture infection. For 
this purpose one-half acre of pasture was enclosed in 
a double fence. Within the enclosure three or four 
animals showing clinical signs of scrapie were main- 
tained. Outside the enclosure a flock of 20 half-bred 
gimmers and six pregnant Cheviot ewes were grazed. 
These were purchased from districts of Scotland in 
which scrapie had not been known to occur. Approxi- 
mately twice each week the healthy sheep and the 
scrapie sheep were interchanged, care being taken that 
during the transfer the two lots of sheep did not come 
into immediate contact with each other. In February, 
1936, three years and three months after the com- 
mencement of the experiment, scrapie developed in 
one of the contact animals and between February, 
1936, and May, 1938, when the experiment was con- 
cluded, nine other contact ewes developed scrapie. 
The author concludes that the investigation afforded 
experimental evidence indicating that scrapie is an 
infective disease, that the incubation period is pro- 
longed, and that the causal agent can be transmitted 
through the medium of pasture. 

W. G. 


[HISTO-PATHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF SCRAPIE, AN 
OBSCURE DISEASE OF SHEEP. Brown ee, A. (1940.) 
Vet. 96. 254-264] 

‘The author reviews the literature on the histo- 
pathological changes observed by previous workers in 
sheep affected with scrapie and then describes the 
result of his own. work involving numerous systematic 
post-mortem examinations of sheep affected with this 
disease. Suitable control material obtained from 64 
sheep suffering from various diseases, including condi- 
tions of a chronic nature, was also examined. An 
appendix to the paper contains a detailed record of all 
the tissues subjected to histological examination and 


* * * * 
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its comprehensive nature indicates the exhaustive and 
painstaking study carried out by the author. The work 
showed that the only constant pathological change 
observed in animals affected with scrapie was the 
presence of vacuoles, typically of large size, in the nerve 
cells of the medulla and spinal cord. Such vacuoles 
were not found in the nerve cells of the medulla and 
cord of sheep suffering from disease conditions other 
than scrapie. Similar vacuoles were found in the cells 
of the spinal ganglia of sheep affected with scrapie and, 
in a few instances, of sheep not affected with scrapie. 
Sarcocysts, at one time associated with the causation 
of scrapie by McGowan, were found to be no more 
numerous in sheep affected with scrapie than in non- 
infected sheep. W. S. G. 
* * * * * 

[THE PREPARATION OF ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINES 

(FOR CATTLE AND SHEEP) IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

STERNE, M., and Rosinson, E. H. (1939.) Onderste- 

poort ¥ 12. 9.] 

A summary is given of the technique adopted by 
Viljoen, Curson and Fourie (1928) for the preparation 
of anthrax single-spore vaccine. The authors describe 
certain modifications of this technique which have 
enabled them to obtain more consistent results. The 
concentration of spores in the vaccine has been 
increased while the virulence of the strains employed 
has been reduced. 

A preliminary test for virulence is performed on 
guinea-pigs and rabbits ; the batch is discarded if any 
rabbit dies of anthrax after receiving 0-1 c.c. un- 
diluted spore suspension subcutaneously. Guinea-pigs 
receive 0-1 to 0-001 c.c. subcutaneously and they 
should all die between three and seven days. A safety 
test is also performed on sheep and goats. Two sheep 
receive 20-0 c.c., four sheep 0-1 c.c. and four sheep 
0-01 c.c., and two goats receive 10-0 c.c. vaccine sub- 
cutaneously. A batch is never passed unless all sheep 
and goats survive this test. These animals receive an 
immunity test of 100 certain killing doses of virulent 
spores injected three weeks later. The concentrated 
suspension is diluted 1:25, 1:50 or 1: 100 with 
glycerine-saline, depending on whether two, one or no 
sheep have died in the immunity test. The dose for 
cattle is 1-0 c.c. and for sheep 0-5 c.c. of the diluted 
suspension. A field test is performed on cattlé ; 500 
double-strength doses are injected. If there are no, 
or very slight, reactions to this test, a further 10,000 
doses are issued in different localities. If this test is 
satisfactory the routine issue of the batch is com- 
menced. A brief note is added on the various types of 
post-inoculation accidents. 


HORSE ECONOMY 


“ Economies brought about by horse usage in Australia 
during the war are likely to be maintained, of necessity, 
long after the war has been won,” states the Victoria 


Branch of the Commonwealth Clydesdale Horse Society. 


“ Australia can, without doubt, greatly assist the war 
effort by the utilisation of horses, not only by reducing 
expenditure on fuels, but also by increasing her stability 
and independence. This will enable her to continue to 
contribute largely, and increasingly, if necessary, to the 
food requirements of the Empire. The society has long 
recognised the great dangers attendant on the non- 
essential and over-rapid introduction of mechanical power 
on farms, especially during times of economic stress or 


_conflict.”—Scottish Farmer. 


IN PARLIAMENT 
Minister on Farming in War and After 


INCREASED Foop PropucTion Now AND AN UNDERTAKING 
FOR THE Post-War PERIOD 


The House of Commons, on Tuesday of last week, 
discussed British agriculture and welcomed Mr. Robert 
Hudson’s declaration that means ought to be taken to 
ensure that it was not treated in the post-war period as 
it had been after the last war. 


On the motion for the second reading of the Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 3) Bill, a debate took place on agri- 
culture. 

Mr. R. S. Hupson, Minister of Agriculture, said (in the 
course of his speech) that the food situation had been 
materially improved, in spite of the bad winter and the 
summer drought and the fact that the yield per acre of 
most important crops was less this year than the normal 
average. Owing to the increase of 2,000,000 in the 
arable acreage the total production of foodstuffs had 
been materially increased. In spite of their difficulties 
farmers responded wel] to the call to make themselves 
increasingly self-supporting, and one of the results had 
been not merely an increase in the amount of cereals and 
foodstuffs grown but also an increase in the total live- 
stock population. The number of cattle, particularly 
dairy cattle, had increased, and we entered on the second 
winter of the war with a considerably increased reserve 
of meat on the hoof and British agriculture in a well- 
balanced condition able to face the demand next year for 
still further increase in food production. 

While the credit for that was due to the farmers and 
farm labourers, a great deal of it was due to the work of 
the war agricultural committees. A field-to-field survey 
had been undertaken, and the back of it was already 
broken. Agricultural advice had been taken to farms 
where no agricultural organiser, let alone a scientist, had 
ever been before. Work was in progress to bring into use 
derelict land. 

In regard to credit, the banks, as a result of conversa- 
tions which he held with the chairmen of the leading 
banks, had appointed liaison officers in every county to 
discuss with the county war agricultural executives the 
difficulties of individual farmers who in the opinion of 
the committee ought to have credit but had not been able 
to get it. The committee made arrangements that if any 


‘case arose of a farmer apparently being handicapped in 


carrying out the directions of the committee by lack of 
working capital the liaison officer representing the local 
bank should be consulted by the committee, and if the 
farmer concerned agreed the matter would be discussed 
frankly to see what arrangement could best be made. He 
hoped this was the foundation of a workable scheme, and 
that no farmer who deserved credit would be refused it. 
There was a great deal of difference between credit and 
capital, and one of the advantages of appointing these 
liaison officers would be to get rid of the confusion 
between the two. 


FEEDING STUFFS PRIORITIES 


Efforts had been made to accumulate reserves of feeding 
stuffs, but those efforts had been rather hindered by the 
drought. Although some reserves had been accumulated, 
many farmers must still exercise the most. rigid economy. 

So far as the different types of stock were concerned, 
they were still giving priority to dairy stock, and this 
month 70 per cent. of concentrated feeding stuffs, com- 
pared with the pre-war amount, was being released. 
After dairy stock was provided for, cattle and sheep would 
come next, but the supplies had not been much more than 
half the normal. 

He originally said that supplies of pigs and poultry 
would be about one-third of the normal. He hoped we 
should be able to maintain supplies at that level, but, 
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clearly, both pig and poultry feeders should make as 
much as possible of alternative sources of supply, such as 
swill and waste. It was no good encouraging local 
authorities to enter into the collection of waste scheme 
until outlets for the disposal of the material collected 
were arranged for. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
farmers to express their readiness to avail themselves of 
supplies from these sources. 

Undoubtedly, quantities of material well in excess of 
the present demand could be collected. If the demand 
could be increased the Ministry of Supply and the 
Ministry of Health would take the necessary steps to 
urge and, if necessary, to compel local authorities to 
collect the stuff. There were, of course, inherent dangers. 
in using swill unless it was properly disinfected by boiling 
before it was fed to pigs. Only a week or two ago a bad 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was directly traced to 
the use of swill. 

He was very glad to be able to announce, with the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, that the Minister of 
Food had agreed to stabilise prices of feeding stuffs until 
next year and that the Minister of Supply had agreed to 
stabilise prices of fertiliser. | With the stabilisation of 
these two important elements in agricultural cost of pro- 
duction he thought that the farmer ought now to be able 
to look ahead with a greater sense of confidence and 
security. 

He knew that some disappointment had been expressed 
in farming circles concerning prices which had been 
fixed for 1941, but taking the whole picture of agriculture 
and prices together he was satisfied that the conditions 
which they had now created gave that stability and 
security for which the farming community had been 
asking for years. He was certain that the farmers would 
respond to the Prime Minister’s call, and would do every- 
thing they could to assist in achieving victory. 

That many of them were concerned about the future 
was quite understandable. He intended to do all he 
could to see that the farmer was not led up the garden 
again, and he was doing his best, with such leisure as he 
had from the immediate preoccupations of getting in- 
creased food production, to see if we could not lay down 
a foundation for permanent agricultural prosperity. 
(Hear, hear.) 

In debate, Mr. J. MorcGan said that he could sense 
nothing in the Minister’s speech which indicated that 
the position of the agricultural industry was regarded as 
a: matter of urgency. The corn grower and the beef 
farmer were gaining hand over fist over the dairy farmer. 
The cardinal fault in the present policy was that the 
farmer was forced to ask for prices that would include 
the capital cost of developing the extra 4,000,000 acres 
that were to be put into cultivation within the period of 
the war. ‘That could not satisfactorily be done from the 
point of view of the community. The Ministry of Food 
was dominated by food importers who thought of food 
supplies in terms of the availability of supplies from over- 
sea. ‘The agricultural industry should have a real place 
in the Ministry of Food. 

Sir D. Wuire said that as a result of the field-to-field 
survey there would be no difficulty in obtaining the extra 
grassland required. A great source of foodstuffs was 
being neglected in acorns, which this year had been a 
bumper crop. 

Sir E. Ruccies Brise said that if the livestock popula- 
tion was further reduced there would be great risk of 
losing the fertility of the soil. fa 

Sir S. Reep said that farmers looked with some anxiety 
to the future of milk production and its effect on farming 
economy. 

Mr. De La Bere pleaded that better credit facilities 
to farmers should be granted by the banks. 

Mr. ApamMson doubted whether all the war agricul- 
tural committees carried out their powers with regard to 
the ploughing up of land in the right spirit. f 

Mr. E. Brown, Secretary of State for Scotland, said 
that the policy of the Government was based on _con- 
sidered planning. The Government wanted the maximum 
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food production to maintain the health and strength of 
the nation in war-time. They had done their best to 
encourage the production of milk, to which they attached 
The Ministry of Food and the 
Ministry of Agriculture were working in complete: 
co-operation. 


Undesignated Milk 


In the time remaining to the House Mr. Davip ADAMS 
made the following contribution—one of major impor- 
tance from the public health point of view: I should 
like to utilise a part of the time that is available on a 
matter which is, after all, germane to a Debate on the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Both Ministers have made it 

~ clear that it is the aim of Government policy to produce 
the maximum quantity of food requisite to preserve the 
health and strength of the nation. The question of 
nutrition has also been touched upon, and I am glad to 
note that milk was particularised by the Secretary of 
: It is upon that class of food that I 
wish to address the House. Milk production has been 
aimed at in the matter of quantity, but it cannot yet be 
said that the attention of the Ministry has been devoted 
to it in the matter of quality. I am sorry that I have 
en prevented by other duties from being able to speak 


_» before the Minister in order that he might have given 


some reply as to what is intended in this matter. The 
milk farmer can ignore all considerations of hygiene. 
He also can ignore the health of consumers. There 


a certain quality of milk,.known as undesignated, which 


t 


is described by medical officers of health as being unfit, 
in its present state, for human consumption. Yet it is 
produced, and no serious attempt has yet been made to 
bring these farms up to the proper standard which ought 
to prevail in this country, and which unquestionably 
prevails in other more agriculturally-minded countries of 
the world. We are receiving some 40 per cent. of our 
milk from these farms. It is unquestionably a jeopardy 
to the health of the community. It contains excremental 
pollution, which could be discovered in a casual way on 
the farm, and it certainly contains pathogenic organisms 
which are responsible for tuberculosis and a diversity of 
other diseases. Certainly it ought not to continue. At 
Newcastle, I was on a deputation, which included the 
medical officer of health, to wait on the Ministry of Health 


©°in Whitehall in connection with this subject, and also 


on the Ministry of Food. The object was to induce 
those Ministries to take necessary action to enable New- 
castle Corporation—and all other corporations, of course, 
are equally concerned—to produce and provide pure milk 

_ for their populations. Singularly enough, both Ministries 

declined responsibility in the matter. The Ministry of 
Agriculture stated that it might be the Ministry of Food 
which was responsible, and the Ministry of Food declared 
that it must be the Ministry of Agriculture, and that 
apparently is the case to-day. If that be so the Minister 
of Agriculture ought to advise the House—and I hope to 
keep pursuing this subject until, in due course, some 
remedy is applied—on what steps are to be taken to deal 
with those milk-producing farms that are below the proper 
standard. 

It is true that there is a good deal of looseness in regard 
to public funds. A sum of £3,000,000 was expended 
last year in bribes and presentations to larger farmers to 
produce tuberculosis-free herds. But farmers were 
unable to take advantage of that, either as a result of 
indifference or poverty. ‘They could not reorganise their 
farms to enable them to earn those grants. This negli- 
gence on the part of these farmers, or this poverty, must 
be dealt with by the Ministry of Agriculture in some form 
or other. I wonder whether the Ministry will not give 
specific instructions to the war agricultural executive 


«committees to deal with those farms precisely as they 


deal with farms which are not producing the necessary 
foodstuffs. "There have been cases in the North where 
_ committees have taken over farms where bad farming 
has been shown to be against the public interest. Surely 
if the health of the community is affected even in a 


~ 
: 
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minute degree—and in this case it is to a larger d 

the county committees could be authorised to take the 
steps I have indicated? They could give the necessary 
advice, and it might be possible to give financial support 
to the farmers. From personal knowledge I am aware 
that there might be much more intensified instruction 
given to farmers who are not producing the standard of 
milk which the Ministry of Agriculture requires. If the 
‘Minister will say that this matter, which hitherto has 
unquestionably been neglected, will receive his attention 
and consideration, then I and the medical officers of 
health and others will be satisfied. 

‘I would conclude with the observation that great con- 
cern is being shown with regard to the present situation, 
and at the fact that much of the milk supplied by the 
Food Ministry is put most improperly on the market. 
Glasgow Corporation have issued large posters and hand- 
bills in health centres in effect warning consumers, chil- 
dren, mothers and others to use no class of milk but 
tuberculin-tested or pasteurised milk, and to ignore all 
other. It is a serious state of affairs, when such an 
implication is made in respect of more than 40 per cent. 
of the milk which comes on to the market and which, 
perforce, the community drinks to-day. I ask the Ministry 
of Agriculture to realise that this is no light matter, to 
give it very serious consideration, and to let the House 
know, in some way or other, that stern action will be 
a to bring these standards up to what they ought to 


The following are among the questions and answers 
recorded in the House of Commons recently : — 
Livestock (FEEDING STUFFS) 


CoLtonet CARVER asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he is aware of the position of livestock farmers 
who are dependent on the purchase of feeding stuffs to 
maintain their cattle, sheep and pigs during the winter 
months; and whether he will give an assurance that such 
farmers will either be able to obtain an ample supply of 
such feeding stuffs at reasonable prices or that they will 
be able to obtain more remunerative prices for their 
livestock? 

Mr. Hupson: The position of all classes of livestock 
farmers was fully considered before the Government’s 

‘livestock and feeding stuffs policy was settled. The 
ploughing-up campaign was designed in part to lessen the 
dependence of livestock producers on purchased feeding 
stuffs, and this dependence should be further reduced by 
more economical methods of feeding and the fuller use 
of waste materials and the produce of the farm generally. 
I have indicated that supplies of concentrates available 
for pig production may be no more than one-third of 
peace-time quantities, and farmers were warned last June 
to reduce their pig production accordingly. I hope that 
imports of feeding stuffs together with the increased 
home production and the reserves accumulated during 
the summer, will be sufficient to enable farmers to main- 
tain milk production and to fatten and carry through the 
winter normal numbers of beef cattle and sheep. The 
existing Schedule of prices for livestock and livestock 
products is designed to give farmers an adequate return 
at prevailing costs of production. With a view to assist- 
ing farmers to plan ahead, with greater security, and in 
the absence of any material and substantial change in the 
relevant conditions, prices of the principal feeding stuffs 
PA, being omg at their existing levels until September 

, 1941. 


Screntiric Apvisory CouNcIL 


Mr. Stoxes asked the Prime Minister whether he is 
aware that a letter addressed to him by the presidents of 
the Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Institutes of Engi- 
neers and offering the services of their members 
remained unanswered in all but form; and what steps he 
proposes to take to harness the scientific brains of this 
country for the purpose of winning the war? 

The Prime Minister (Mr. CuHurcHILt): Offers of 


assistance have been received not only from the institutes 


referred to in the hon. Member’s question but from the 
representatives of science generally. His Majesty’s 
Government welcome the contribution which science is 
making to the war effort. In reply to the second part of 
the question, I would remind the hon. Member that on 
the advice of my right hon. Friend the late Lord President 
of the Council, who had been in consultation with the 
Royal Society, I have already approved the setting-up of 
a Scientific Advisory Council under the chairmanship of 
my noble Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, the constitution and terms of reference of 
which have been announced in the public Press. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


9th.—Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Divi- 
am N.V.M.A., at Edinburgh, 11 a.m. 
* * 


Reservation of the Profession 


As the question of the reservation of the profession is 
indirectly related to the amount of unemployment within 
the profession, the President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons has issued a circular to members in 
practice, asking those whose practices have been affected 
by the war, or whose employment has ceased, to give him 
particulars. The information will be treated in confi- 
dence and any member who has not received the circular 
may obtain a copy on application to the Secretary, 
R.C.V.S., 30, Park Lane, Wembley, Middlesex. Replies 
to the questionnaire should be sent as early as possible 
and not later, in any case, than November 8th. 

* * * x * 
National A.R.P, for Animals Committee 


In view of the difficulties of transport and the early 
“black-out,” endeavour is being made to close 
N.A.R.P.A.C. Headquarters, 37, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 
at 4.30 p.m., in order that the staff may be able to reach 
home before darkness sets in. After the time stated 
contact with the Chief Executive Officer can be made by 
telephoning Whitehall 1177. 

* 


EMERGENCY SLAUGHTER AND SALVAGE 


Mr. Horace Thornton, B.v.sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.v.M., Chief 
Veterinary Officer to the Corporation of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, writes : — 

“T have been interested in the statement by Mr. W. 
Lyle Stewart, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which appears in 
the supplement to the Veterinary Record of Saturday, 
October 19th. On page 51 of this supplement appears 
the following : — 

“*On the point of emergency bleeding by the 
farmer, Mr. Stewart said there was a little leaflet 
drawn up by Mr. Thornton of Newcastle which he 
thought could usefully be circulated because the 
farmer, as the owner of the animal, should know 
what to do. Unless an animal were bled within an 
hour of being killed it would become a total 
casualty.” 

“This last sentence is misleading, and is not in keeping 
with the instructions embodied in the leaflet which I 
have drawn up. Actually, if a period longer than twenty 
minutes elapses before bleeding after stunning or death, 
the carcase will almost certainly be unfit for human food. 

“TI attach a copy of this leaflet, as I feel it contains 
practical information which might be of value to the 
veterinary personnel of the National A.R.P. for Animals 
Committee.” 

Mr. Thornton’s enclosure is as follows : — 


National A.R.P. Animals Committee 
EMERGENCY SLAUGHTER AND SALVAGE 


Veterinary surgeons who have offered their services ‘to 
the above Committee may find that, as a result of air- 
raid attacks, they are called to a location where a number 


Nov. 


|. 
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of animals are found to be dead, dying or injured. 
Where the animals are not too seriously injured it is 
anticipated that they will receive immediate first-aid 
treatment. In the case of the seriously injured food 
animals, i.e., cattle, sheep and pigs, the possibility of 
their salvage for human food should in every case be 
considered. 

Emergency slaughter and salvage of the food animals 
may be considered under the following headings : — 


(1) PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Attempt should be made to carry out salvage even if 
some of the animals are not in fat condition. For 
example, although the dressed carcases of store cattle 
or lean cows may not be attractive to the eye of the 
good-class butcher, these carcases have a definite value 
as a supply of meat for manufacturing purposes. This 
applies equally to store sheep and pigs. Similarly, 
animals which are badly lacerated or have fractured limbs 
may still be salvaged, as when moved to a slaughterhouse 
the carcases can be “ jointed,” and the sound portions 
passed for food. 


(2) STUNNING. 


No animal should be bled without first being rendered 
unconscious, and this may be done by a captive-bolt 
pistol, such as the “ Cash” or “ Temple-Cox,” or by a 
pistol which liberates a free bullet, such as the ‘“‘ Greener.” 
If these are not available there can be no objection to 
the use of the pole-axe in the case of cattle, or the hammer 
in the case of pigs, provided that these are wielded by an 
experienced slaughterman. 


(3) BLEEDING. 


This is important, as on its efficiency depends the 
keeping quality of the carcase. 

(a) Cattle should have the neck severed in a manner 
similar to the Jewish practice. This is done by cutting 
with a sharp knife across the upper portion of the throat 
and thus severing both carotids and jugulars. To make 
certain that these vessels are severed a wide cut should 
be made, and it should be continued deep down to the 
cervical vertebrae. To ensure efficient bleeding the 
animal should then be “ possed.” This North Country 
term entails the looping of a length of rope round the 
upper foreleg, and whilst pulling on this rope the operator 
should place his foot in the animal’s flank and press 
vigorously in a forward direction. Actually, it imitates 
a form of artificial respiration, and should be continued 
for five minutes at the rate of 15 “ posses” per minute. 

(b) Sheep and pigs should be bled by a similar trans- 
verse cut across the throat. Sheep and pigs, however, 
need not be “ possed,” but bleeding is greatly facilitated 
in these animals if, after being “ stuck,” they are hung 
head downwards to bleed. 

After stunning or death in cattle, sheep and pigs it is 
permissible for a maximum period of twenty minutes to 
elapse before these animals are bled. In cattle, should 
this maximum period elapse before bleeding, the process 
of “ possing” should be more vigorous and more pro- 
longed. 


(4) EviscEeRATION. 

A speedy removal of the abdominal and thoracic organs 
is desirable. 

In cattle the procedure i is as follows :— 

(a) An extensive incision should be made heveai the 
abdominal wall and extending from sternum to pubis. 
The abdominal viscera (stomachs, liver, intestines, etc.) 
should then be removed, care being taken to remove the 
rectum also. 


(b) Air should ve. allowed to circulate through the 


chest cavity by cutting through the diaphragm. 
In sheep and pigs the procedure should be: — 


(a) The abdominal viscera should be removed, includ- 


ing the rectum and anus, as if these latter be left in 
decomposition develops rapidly in the hindquarters. 


(b) The diaphragm should be cut through and the - 


heart and lungs removed. : 


IN THE CASE OF ALL Foop ANIMALS, not more than one 
hour should elapse before the abdominal viscera are re- 
moved as described above. If bleeding and evisceration 


is carried out within these maximum periods the carcases ~ 


may then safely be left without further attention for the 
following periods :— 
Cattle: Five to six hours, or overnight in cool weather. 
Sheep and pigs: Twenty-four hours if hung up. 


(5) SKINNING. 

The hides of cattle and the skins of sheep may be left 
on, and eventually removed by skilled slaughtermen. 
Pigs also may be scalded or skinned after the carcases 
have been moved to a slaughterhouse. 


(6) DisPosAL AND MARKING. 

The carcases of emergency-slaughtered animals should 
be sent to the nearest Government slaughterhouse where 
the dressing of the carcase will be completed and the 
carcase graded. They would then pass into the hands 
of the Wholesale Meat Sales Association, who would 
allocate them to a retail butcher, or to a food manufac- 
turer. It is important that such carcases should be 
clearly marked before being sent to one of the Govern- 
ment slaughterhouses, as this will ensure that owners of 
stock will receive prompt payment for the salvaged car- 
cases, 

H. THORNTON, 
Regional Veterinary Organiser. 


* * * * * 


PERSONAL 
VETERINARIAN NOMINATED AS MAyor 


Among the numerous members of the veterinary pro- 
fession who have rendered long and valued service in 
municipal life is Councillor Aubrey Ernest Ward, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Slough, Bucks. His confréres will join 
with us in congratulating Mr. Ward on his nomination 
as Mayor of this important Borough. Mr. Ward, who is 
veterinary surgeon to the National Hunt Committee, was 
a member of the Royal Flying Corps in the last war. 


Appointment.—Mr. Dugald S. Brown, M.R.c.v.s., of 
Cban, has been appointed veterinary inspector for the 
Oban area, following a unanimous recommendation from 
the Public Health Committee of the County Council. 
Mr. Brown, who has been in practice in Oban for several 
years, is inspector under the Dairies Acts for the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, his area comprising the 
mainland districts of Lorn and Ardnamurchan and the 
Western Isles, and among his other duties he holds the 
position of meat inspector at Oban slaughterhouse. 


Birth _—Cursney.—On October 13th, 1940, to Evelyn, 
wife of Richard W. L. Chesney, Birmingham, a daughter. 


Will.—Sucpen, Mr. John William, M.R.C.V.S., Exmouth 
(late of Oakleigh, Southminster, Essex) (net personalty 
£16,900)—£17,272. 


* * * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Lieut.-Colonel Maxwett St. G. Gtasse, Oregon, 
Alverstone, Isle of Wight. Graduated London, May 23rd, 
1893. Died October 17th, 1940; aged 67 years. 


Lieut.-CoLoneL M. St. G. GLassE 


Lieut.-Colonel Glasse, who passed away at Lordswood 
House, Southampton, served in the Royal Army Veter- © 


inary Corps throughout his army career. A veteran of 


the South African War, he also saw service in Somaliland... 


He was mentioned in dispatches three times for his 
services during the Great War as an officer in Mesopo- 


tamia. Before his retirement from the Army he served - 
in India, on the North-West Frontier.. Colonel Glasse . 


was a native of Guernsey, being the eldest son of the late 
Colonel and Mrs. Glasse. His remains were cremated at 
South Stoneham. 


| 
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THE SECURING OF HORSES (DEFENCE) 
ORDER, 1940 


Following are the chief provisions of the Securing of . 
Horses (Defence) Order, 1940, dated October 3rd, 1940 
(made by the Minister of Home Security under Regula- 
tions 25a and 38 of the Defence (General) Regulations, 
1939), to which preliminary reference was made in our 
issue of October 19th: — 

1. No person shal] cause or permit any horse to be on 
a road in a built-up area within the meaning of section 
one of the Road Traffic Act, 1934, as amended by any 
subsequent enactment, unless the horse is wearing a 
halter with a rope or two ropes attached thereto and the 


halter and the rope or ropes comply with the following’ 


provisions : — 

(a) The halter shall be made of webbing, rope or 
leather. 

(b) The halter shall be so adjusted and shall be of 
such strength, and the rope or ropes shall be so... 
attached thereto and shall be of such length and — 
strength that the horse can be securely tethered. 
_ thereby; 

(c) Except when the horse is being led, or is. . 
tethered, by the rope or ropes, the rope or ropes 


shall be bestowed on the horse in such manner that>' 


the whole length thereof can immediately be made 
available for tethering the horse. 
2.—(1) Any person who, at any time during a period 


during which a hostile attack is in progress in the vicinity, ' 


is in charge of a horse in any place in Great Britain to 
which the public have access : — 


(a2) Shall comply with any directions which may be 


given to him by a constable as respects the manner or 
place in which the horse is to be secured until the attack 
has ceased, and as respects the place in which any vehicle 
drawn by the horse is to be ieft while the horse is so 
secured; or 

(b) If no such directions are given, shall use the best 
available means to ensure that the horse is secured until 
the attack has ceased, and that the horse and any vehicle 
drawn thereby, if left on a highway, are left in such a, 
position as to cause as little obstruction as possible. 

(2) For the purpose of the Article any period between 


the giving of an air raid warning and the giving of the _ 


raiders passed signal shall be deemed to be a period 
during which a hostile attack is in progress, whether or 
not any such attack takes place. 

(3).—(/) Nothing in this order shall apply to a horse 
or vehicle which is for the time being in the charge of a 
member of His Majesty’s forces or constable in the 
course of his duty as such. 

(2) A chief officer of police may give directions in 
writing directing that any of the provisions of Article | 
of this order shall not apply to horses, or to such horses 
as may be specified in the directions, being on roads in 
his area or on any such roads so specified; and any such 
directions may apply either generally or in respect of 
such occasions as may be specified therein, and either 
unconditionally or subject to such conditions as may be 
so 

* * * * 
LEGAL NOTE 

Tail-eating Bullock of Kildare-—The Cork Examiner, 
in an issue of recent date, thus records the following 
remarkable hearing, which appears to have provided a 
somewhat hilarious sitting, pleasingly still concordant (we 
hope) with the traditional spirit of the country of 
origin : — 

This case might be well described a0 the tale of 2 
tail,” declared District Justice Reddin, at Naas, when he — 
gave a decree for £14 10s. Od. against Patrick Gill, 
Farnadum, Kilcock, in a claim for alleged breach of 
warranty brought by James Bray, Boycetown, Navan, 
against the defendant, who, plaintiff alleged, sold him a 
bullock which was a tail-eater. 

Thomas Bray, a brother of the plaintiff, related that he 
bought a bullock from the defendant at the Kilcock June 


fair for his brother. The price was £11 10s. Od. Wit- 
ness’s suspicions were aroused by the fact that the bullock 
was short of a tail and asked defendant about it. Defen- 
dant told him it was the work of a dog, and that the 
beast was not a tail-eater. 

James Bray, plaintiff, stated that he completed the 
bargain and brought the bullock home and put it in a 
field with cattle. Subsequently he went to the field and, 
out of six cattle, four of their tails were gone. The tail 
of a filly was also missing. 

Witness then put the bullock in a paddock with a mare, 
and the bullock immediately trotted over and demolished 
the tail of the mare. f 

Mr. R. Coonan, Solicitor for defendant.—I suppose 
out of spite. 

The witness added that he went to the defendant and 
complained about the damage, and defendant denied that 
the beast was a tail-eater, and said that he had been in a 
field with his (defendant’s) cattle and hadn’t harmed them. 
Witness told defendant that he would test the bullock 
with the cattle, but defendant refused. He was claiming 
£5 for each horse’s tail, but he didn’t claim anything for 
the cattle. The bullock was no good to witness, and he 
sought its purchase price. 

Michael Bray said he saw the bullock eat a mouthful 
of the mare’s tail. 

Justice.—I take it the dog in the yard has escaped up 
to this. (Laughter.) 

Following further evidence, the Justice commented 
that if something was not done about this bullock the 
disease might become progressive and the beast might 
take a liking for the tai] lights of cars and bicycles. He 
was a little afraid about Mr. Gill, who had not appeared 
in court, and he hoped that he was all right. (Laughter.) 

In the ordinary course of a deal, said the Justice, Mr. 
Bray would have no action against Mr. Gill, but two wit- 
nesses had sworn that Mr. Gill had said that the animal 
was not a tail-eater. In these circumstances he would 
hold that a warranty had been given, and he allowed the 
price of the bullock, £11 10s. Od. and £1 for each of the 
horses’ tails. 


Failure to Notify Swine Fever.—Fines and costs total- 
ling £88 6s. Od. were imposed at Spalding Petty Sessions 
on a Surfleet farmer and his foreman, for contraventions 
of the Swine Fever Order. Arthur Flack, farm foreman, 
Surfleet, was summoned in three cases for failing to 
notify that pigs in his charge were affected with swine 
fever as follow: (1) 96 between June 10th and July 23rd; 
(2) 12 between July 20th and 23rd; (3) 105 between 
July 20th and 23rd. 

Frederick George Fardell Glenny, farmer, The Laurels, 
Surfleet, was summoned as the owner in respect of each 
of the three cases. The fines were as follow: (1) Mr. 
Glenny £48, Mr. Flack £4 16s. Od.; (2) Mr. Glenny £5, 
Mr. Flack £2 10s, Od.; (3) Mr. Glenny £20, Mr. Flack 
£5; and costs £3. : 

Mr, Frederick Dodd, Holland County Council Cattle 
Inspector, prosecuted, and Dr. J. Hunt, of Peterborough, 
defended. 

The case of the 96 pigs was taken first, both defendants 
pleading not guilty. 

An employee gave evidence that he was present when 
the 96 pigs were delivered to Mr. Glenny’s premises at 
Lever’s Yard, Pinchbeck. The pigs had been there about 
a fortnight when there was a change in them, and he 
reported the matter to his foreman, Mr. Flack. They 
were then put on wet feed instead of dry feed, the object 
being to make them get on better. They did not im- 
prove, and gradually started to die. He found one dead 
and informed Mr. Flack. Up to July 22nd, when Mr. 
- Dood visited the premises, all the 96 pigs had died, and 
the foreman told witness to bury them. While the pigs 
were ill Mr. Glenny visited them. 

Cross-examined, witness had not had much experience 
with pigs. He took the place of an experienced pigman 
who was called up for military service. The first of the 


-‘f pigs died about three weeks after arrival on the farm. 
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Police evidence showed that at no time between June 
10th and July 23rd was a report received from either Mr. 
Glenny or Mr. Flack of suspected swine fever. 


Mr. Dodd said on July 21st he received a report of 
suspected swine fever on the premises of Mr. John 
Dobney at Pinchbeck. These premises were near those 
of Mr. Glenny. One pig on Mr. Dobney’s premises was 
dead, and the Ministry’s Veterinary Inspector made a 
post-mortem examination. Swine fever on these premises 
was confirmed the following day. 

While witness was investigating on Mr. Dobney’s 
premises, at Mr, Glenny’s piggeries at Lever’s Yard he 
saw several small pigs which appeared to be suffering 
from swine fever. He found Mr. Flack, and told him 
that a suspected case of swine fever had occurred at 
Mr. Dobney’s yard, which was close by Lever’s Yard, 
and that he had been told that 50 pigs had been buried in 
the latter. Mr. Flack said: “I killed some of them.” 

Witness asked him if he had reported suspected swine 
fever to the police, and he replied that he had not, and 
also that they had not called in a veterinary inspector to 
examine them. They thought it was erysipelas or pur- 
ples. Mr. Glenny joined them at the Home Yard, and 
witness told him of his visit to the pigs and that swine 
fever was suspected of existing. This defendant said it 
had not been reported. 

Cross-examined, Mr. Dodd agreed that Mr. Glenny 
and Mr. Flack gave every assistance with the inquiries. 
The total number of pigs involved in the charges was 
213. There were also others at the Home Yard and 
Tomlinson’s yard. 

The activities of witness concerning swine fever were 
not merely confined to that particular area. There had 
been no previous outbreak so far as Mr. Glenny was 
concerned. All the pigs on the farm were disposed of. 


Mr. W. J. Mcllroy, veterinary inspector to the Ministry ; 


of Agriculture, residing at Boston, said he visited Lever’s 
Yard on Monday, July 22nd, where the carcase of a pig 
was dug up. In the hole were seven or eight more car- 
cases. He made a post-mortem examination of the car- 
case dug up, and found definite symptoms of swine fever. 
Samples were sent to the Ministry’s laboratory, and swine 
fever was confirmed. 

Cross-examined, the time of incubation of swine fever 
was ten days to six weeks. He estimated that the pig he 
examined had suffered from swine fever from three weeks 
to a month before it died. Mr. Glenny accepted his sug- 
gestion straightaway to clear out all the other pigs. 

Mr. Flack, in evidence, said that up to the time of 
Mr. Dodd’s visit he did not suspect swine fever. He 
put the trouble down to the meal, which did not look a 
good sample. He had never seen swine fever before. 

Mr. Glenny stated in evidence that at no time did he 
suspect there was swine fever among the pigs. If he had 
known he would have reported it. When he bought the 
pigs in the market he naturally thought they were free 
from disease. 

The outbreak had been very costly to him. In addi- 
tion to the 96, he had lost 105 other small ones, and 11 
sows and a boar. His loss amounted to several hundreds 
of pounds. 

Dr. Hunt said the onus was on the defendants to show 
that they had used reasonable diligence and that they 
did not know swine fever existed. He submitted that 
this had been shown, that Mr. Glenny could not be held 
guilty in any way, and that so far as Mr. Flack was con- 
cerned it boiled down to a technicality. 

After a brief retirement, the magistrates decided to 
convict, 

The other two cases were then heard, pleas of guilty 
being entered. 

In regard to the 12 pigs, Mr. Dodd said he searched 
the piggeries and found 12 carcases. Also in the yard he 
found a boar, 50 breeding sows and 54 unweaned pigs, 
making a total of 105. The Ministry’s veterinary inspec- 
tor came along. Three of the unweaned pigs were 
obviously dying and were destroyed. Thirty-nine sows 


were licensed away for slaughter, one boar, 11 sows and 
51 weaned pigs either died or were destroyed and buried. 

Mr, Mcllroy said he made a post-mortem examination 
of the 12 pigs, and four were typical swine fever cases. 
Of the 105 pigs, 13 sows and 45 suckers showed obvious 
signs of the disease. In his opinion swine fever had 
existed at least a fortnight. 

Dr. Hunt pointed out that the swine fever had started 
among the 96, and the others were on the same premises. 
At the moment Mr. Glenny had not a single pig on his 
farm, the whole of his herd having been killed. The 
magistrates would appreciate the very considerable finan- 
cial loss in which Mr. Glenny had been involved. 

Fines were imposed as stated. 


* * * * * 
FURTHER DIMMING OF LIGHTS ON 
MOTOR-CARS 


Mr. Herbert Morrison, Minister of Home Security, has 
made an order (now in force) for the further dimming 
of the side, rear and stop lights of motor vehicles, while 
allowing the use of the masked headlamp on moving 
vehicles after the “ Alert” is sounded. The aperture on 
side, rear and stop lights is to be reduced to the size of a 
halfpenny and to be dimmed so that, while the light is 
clearly visible at a distance of 30 yards, it shall be invisible 
300 yards away. 

Motorists are advised to apply black paint on the inside 
and outside of the front glass leaving clear a circle of 
1 in. in diameter. The circle can be dimmed by getting 
a garage or electrical firm to reduce the power of the 
bulbs by putting a resistance in the circuit; by tying 
enough pieces of white linen, cotton or other material on 
the outside of the lamp to cover the aperture; by applying 
white paint on the inside of the clear space of the lamp 
glass; or by fitting one or more pieces of semi-opaque 
white paper or other suitable material inside the lamp 
glass. In dual purpose masks, the aperture which serves 
as a sidelight should be reduced to the size of a half- 
penny, and its brightness reduced so that when the lower- 
eed bulb is in use the light will conform to the regu- 
ations. 


HEADLAMPS AFTER “ ALERT” 


The use of the masked headlamp will be permitted 
after the air-raid warning, and as the object of this 
concession is to facilitate the movement of ‘essential traffic 
motorists are asked not to take their cars on the roads 
after dark unless this is absolutely necessary. When a 
car is being used the headlight may be kept on as long as 
the vehicle is on its journey. The headlight must be 
extinguished when a vehicle is stationary (except when it 
is stopped in traffic), and at any time on the instructions 
of a police officer. 


* * * * * 
RESUMPTION OF GRANTS FOR PREMIUM 
BULLS 


The Ministry of Agriculture and the Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland announce that it has been 
decided to resume the award of grants for premium bulls. 
These will generally be at the same rates and subject 
to the same conditions as applied in 1939, when the issue 
of fresh grants was suspended. 


* * * * * 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 


Lifting Mangolds: Danger to Keeping Qualities if 
Harvested too Early.—The season has been an early one 
and the appearance of some mangold crops may suggest 
that growth has finished by the beginning of October. 
It is a mistake, however, to lift the crop too soon, espe- 
cially when the ground is very dry, for that leads to poor 
keeping. November is the right month for lifting, al- 


though the last half of October is often fayoured in the - 
.more northerly districts. It is, of course, important to 
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get mangolds safely clamped before severe frost, but they | 


will stand a good deal of cold weather if they are not 
touched whilst the frost is actually on them. 

Although the best method of removing the tops is to 
twist off the leaves, a knife may safely be used if care is 
taken to avoid cutting the crown. On no account should 
the tails be cut, for this leads to “bleeding”. and the 
formation of moulds. It is quicker and cheaper to lift 
and top and throw the roots direct into a cart, but this 
may lead to poor keeping. It is safe to adopt ‘the time- 
honoured method of leaving the mangolds in small heaps 
for a week or so, covered with their leaves, before carting 
to the clamp. Mangolds seem to store better when clamped 
wet than when clamped dry. The greatest care must be 
taken to avoid pricking the roots with forks. Better 
load by hand, picking up two or three mangolds simul- 
taneously with both hands. The clamp should be 
covered with a thickness of at least 9 in. of straw, as it 
is built and about ten days later it should be completely 
earthed in, except for wisps of straw along the top to 
provide ventilation. 


* * * * * 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published recently. 
Copies can be purchased through any bookseller, or 
directly from H.M. Stationery Office, at Hotel Lindum, 
St. Anne’s, Lytham St. Anne’s, Lancs. 

Price Post 


net free 
Ss. 
Statutory RuLes AND Orpers, 1940: 
1795. Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Boil- 
ing of Animal Foodstuffs) (Amend- 
ment) Order, September 27th, 1940) 0 1 0 2 
E.P.'1799.  Seeuring of Horses 
(Defence) Order, October 3rd, 1940 0 1 
E.P. 1811. Livestock (Sales) Order, | 
1940, and the Livestock (Restriction 
on Slaughtering) Order, 1940. 
General Licence, October 9th, 1940 0 1 0 2 
War OFFICE: 
Sulphonamide Derivatives, Memoran- 
' dum concerning the use of.. (Re- . 
printed 1940. with Amendments 
No. 1). September, 1940. (57-9999.) 0 2 0 3 
Foop, MINISTRY OF: 
Milk Distribution, Committee appoint- 
ed by the Minister of. Food to 
examine the Cost of. Report, 
September 30th, 1940. (70-370) 0 6 0 8 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
os. post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s 


tthe views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be 


expressing the opinion or having yoodiued: the approval of the N.V.M. 4 


* * * * * 
VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND 
Ladies’ Guild 


‘To THe Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—I shall be grateful if you will allow me, through 
the medium of your journal, to appeal to the ladies 


associated with the profession on behalf of the above. “~ - 
In normal times members: of the Ladies’ Guild from all - 


over the country have met at the annual congress of the 
N.V.M.A., and the social functions held there have greatly 


benefited the Fund. Unfortunately the war has put a 


stop to these activities for the time. being, yet never 
before has help been so badly needed. 

Many staunch members of the Guild have worked 
indefatigably in the past, and will, I am sure, in these 
difficult days redouble their efforts for the cause. It is 
not to these that I appeal but to those of us whose 
interest rhight tend to wane in the absence of personal 
contacts. 

I would suggest that to our very small annual subscrip- 
tion of two shillings and sixpence, this year a little more 
be added in the form of a donation. 

Christmas will be an anxious time for many, and 
there will be those amongst us who will find it hard to 
provide even necessities for their families. If we who are 
more fortunately situated can help to bring a little bright- 
ness to them, surely we cannot. hesitate to give to this 
charity. 

Will you kindly send your subscriptions and donations 
to Miss F. Wragg, 20, Berwyn Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

Yours faithfully, 
WRIGHT, 
President, VV Ladies’ Guild. 


Vine Cottage, 
Streatley, 

Nr. Reading. 

October 27th, 1940. 


TREATMENT OF STRAINED TENDONS 
Tue “ Firinc ” CONTROVERSY 
To THE EpiTor OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Those veterinary surgeons who have been 30 or 
40 years in practice or even less will have seen many 
changes in the methods of treatment of sprains and 
lameness in horses. At the present time I do not think 
either Mr. Irving or Mr. Hancock need by shy or per- 
turbed at being in a minority about non-firing of 
horses—personally I should consider that they are in the 
company of a comfortable majority. . When I started 
practising, firing was in full vogue and I operated on 
many horses in this way. Since then, with the passing 
of the years and advances largely in the field of thera- 
peutics, firing has fallen more or less into desuetude. | 
remember when one of the veterinary slogans of early 
days instilled into all pupils and students was “ Line fire 
for thoropin and pyro-puncture for curb.” 

Nowadays both these defects may be dealt with by 
other means. Pressure bandages, plastic bandages, 
plaster of Paris bandages and almost innumerable lini- 
ments, lotions and pastes with absorbent, astringent, and 
anodyne properties have been used in cases of lameness 
and sprain and bruises. 

I do not think many of us, “however, have such favour- 
able conditions to work under (at any rate with com- 
mercial horses) as Mr. Irving seems to have. Our clients 
would not stand for our just throwing a horse out of work 
and putting him in a straw yard or loose box for six 
months without doing anything active. in the way of 
veterinary treatment. It surprises me to read about 
horses having lock-jaw, sloughing, pneumonia and septic 
infection after firing.. To my mind these statements are 
of the “ will-o’sthe-wisp” variety and some veterinary 
surgeons do not appear to remember the uses of 
“ cradles.” after firing, and blistering horses, or that there 
is a blister on the market that blisters almost without 
irritating—especially useful in old horses. 

“ Reading maketh a full man, writing an exact. man, 
and conference a ready man” is a well-known =a still 


a dictum. 
faithfully, 
Mayat, M.R.C.V.S. 
Bolton. 
October 28th, 1940. 
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HANDBOOK 
FOR VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 


BY 


FRED BULLOCK 
Third Edition. 


“It is with more than ordinary confidence that this work 
can be recommended. To the newly qualified man it supplies 
just the information and advice that he most needs, and a 
careful study of it will enable him to avoid many pitfalls. 
Nor will the more ienced practitioner fail to find it 
helpful The Record. 


Obtainable from the author at 
10, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON, 
W.C.1. 


INDEX 
DIAGNOSIS 


(CLINICAL & RADIOLOGICAL) 
For the 
Canine and Feline Surgeon 
TREATMENT 
By 


Major HAMILTON KIRK, 
M.R.C.V.S. 


Price 30/= net 


Veterinary owen “A unique book . One is 
intrigued by t ethod Bam and inclined to ask ‘ Why 
has this not been done before ?” Diagnosis . . .. dealt 
with in a masterly fashion.” 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX 
8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C 
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VICTORIA | 
VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND 


Founded 1897. Incorporated 1919. 
BANKERS: 


BARCLAY’S BANK LTD., HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


The Fund is incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908-1917. It is 
managed by a Council consisting of representative members of the Profession. 


OBJECTS : 


™ ratuitous relief, by means of pecuniary or other assistance, of necessitous 
and deserving members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, whether 
subscribers to the Fund or not, and of the necessitous and deserving widows and 
relations of deceased members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.”’ 


Fifty necessitous persons are being assisted at a total annual cost of over £1,5v0. 
MINIMUM ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION - - - - 10s. 6d. 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTION - - - £10 10s. Od. 


Subscriptions, Donations and Legacies are earnestly solicited. 


Remittances. payable to the “ Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund” and crossed, should 
be sent to the Secretary, at the Registered Offices, 10, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 


“Penny Wise—Pound Foolish.” 


Membership of 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT 
and MUTUAL DEFENCE SOCIETY 


costs 2id. per week ! 


Join Now 


Write for full particulars to the Hon. Secretary— 
R. C. LOCKE, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), 


54 Goulden Road, Manchester, 20 


— 


